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Tn8S-  D— m  me,  if  I  think  we  shall  ever  part ! 
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REMARKS. 


1'he  “  Spoiled  Child”  is  a  piece,  the  effect  of  which 
I'hietiy  depends  upon  the  acting.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
{  .radical  jokes,  bordering  on  pantomime,  which,  when  hit 
off  with  tolerable  dexterity,  are  amusing  enough.  It  was 
idle  charming  performance  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jordan,  that 
rendered  this  farce  such  a  favourite  with  the  public  :  indeed, 
i  more  lively  representation  of  juvenile  mischief  was  never 
exhibited  on  the  stage. 

Little  Pickle,  the  hero,  is  one  of  those  anointed  young 
urchins,  denominated  Spoiled  Children,  whose  pranks  are 
chargeable  to  that  unlimited  indulgence  which  certain 
tender ,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  cruel  parents  allow 
their  offspring,  from  their  earliest  infancy  :  parents,  who, 
when  the  error  of  their  training  discovers  itself  in  a 
thousand  irregularities,  when  the  lively  spirit  and  diverting 
sallies  of  my  young  master  begin  to  defy  controul,  and 
render  him  annoying  to  themselves,  and  insufferable  to 
every  one  else,  think  themselves  hardly  treated  by  Pro¬ 
vidence,  in  sending  them  such  a  wayward  and  untractable 
disposition.  It  was  a  saying  of  the  wisest  among  men, 
“ Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,”  from  an  impression,  no 
doubt,  of  what  essential  benefit  a  little  wholesome  flagella¬ 
tion  might  have  proved,  in  his  own  case ,  but  which  (being 
the  son  of  a  hing)  his  preceptor  had  not  ventured  to  apply. 
“  l Fas  it  fur  me  to  whip  the  heir  apparent  ?  Should  l  turn 
upon  the  true  prince  ?  Beware  instinct,  the  lion  will  not 
touch  the  true  pe  nce.”  But  with  all  due  deference  to  so 
high  an  authority,  we  are  no  advocates  for  downright 
coercion — There  is  a  power  entrusted  to  parents,  in  the 
shape  of  restraint  and  admonition  ;  which,  added  to  a 
proper  example,  on  their  part,  is  sufficient  to  enforce 
parental  authority,  without  lessening  filial  regard.  Our 
old  friend  Caleb  Quotem  seems,  however,  to  have 
adopted,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  advice  of  Solomon ; 
for  he  enumerates  “  whipping  boys'  bottoms,”  among  the 
various  employments  of  his  summer's  day.  Had  a  birch 
or  a  cane  formed  no  part  of  scholastic  education,  where 
would  have  been  the  immortality  of  the  renowned  Busby  ? 
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and  probably  an  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  to  an  unruly 
commons,  is  not  a  more  formidable  authority,  than  one 
of  the  Birch  Rod,  to  a  refractory  school !  Where  learning 
only  is  concerned,  a  due  portion  of  it’s  discipline  may 
quicken  the  dull,  and  rouse  the  indolent;  and  there  is  no 
denying,  that  if  to  this  be  added  a  wig  of  true  orthodox 
dimensions,  “  Meo  Magister ”  becomes  invested  with  his 
own  proper  dignity,  and  is  fully  entitled  to  flog  his  unlucky 
urchins  in  secula  seculorum.,> 

Had  a  little  salutary  restraint  been  imposed  upon  young 
Pickle,  the  Town,  in  all  probability,  had  never  heheld  a 
parrot  served  up  for  a  pheasant — a  chair  diverting ly  with¬ 
drawn,  from  an  old  gentleman,  as  he  is  about  to  sit  down 
upon  it — an  enamoured  maiden  of  fifty,  whom  thtf'Tlods 
have  made  poetical,  and  a  ragged  ubiquitarian,  joined 
together,  not  in  holy  matrimony,  but  by  the  dexterous  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  needle  and  thread — a  young  urchin  not  yet  in 
his  teens,  making  love  to  his  own  sister,  barely  in  hers ; 
and  numerous  other  eccentricities  equally  delightful  and 
edifying.  Master  Pickle,  being  endued  with  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  flow  of  animal! spirits,  combined  with  a  singular 
talent  for  mischief,  amuses  himself  (and  the  audience,) 
during  the  holidays,  with  a  variety  of  practical  jokes  on 
his  father — the  servants — but  more  particularly  on  an  an¬ 
tiquated  maiden  aunt,  concerning  whom,  it  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  learn,  that  she  was  brought  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  Minories ;  that  her  name  stands  registered  in  Cupid’s 
Calendar,  and  in  the  3  per  cent,  consols;  and  that  she  has 
two  stars  at  the  India  House,  and  'one  (of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude)  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Tagg,  an  itinerant  actor,  and 
author,  between  whom-, and  herself,  a  platonic  affection  is 
known  to  subsist,  that  causes  no  small  apprehension  to  Mr, 
Pickle,  Senr.,  lest  the  venerable  maiden,  in  transferring  her 
charms  to  Mr.  Tagg,  should,  at  the  same  time,  cause  her 

Consols  and  India  stock  to  undergo  a  similar  transfer. _ . 

The  scene  opens  witli  Miss  Pickle  remonstrating  with  her 
brother,  for  his  unlimited  indulgence  of  his  mischievous 
brat,  whose  part  the  old  gentlemau  very  naturally  takes 
attributing  his  harmless  pranks,  such  as  placing  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  people’s 
shins,  and  arming  every  door  in  the  house  with  a  bason 
of  water  on  the  top,  and  then  leaving  it  a-jar,  (a  novel 
method  of  producing  domestic  irrigation.)  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
uberance  of  spirit,  perfectly  distinct  from  vicious  habits 
At  the  very  moment  he  is  offering  this  apology,  he  sud  ' 
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le  denly  comes  to  the  ground  ;  his  chair  having  been  slyly 
>»  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  string — This  is  really  too  bad  ; 
,f  his  choler  rises  with  himself — and,  after  the  display  of 
iJ,  various  other  tricks,  such  as  the  roasting  of  a  dead  parrot, 
s  horsewhipping  a  groom,  breaking  the  shins  of  a  favourite 
mare,  he  resolves  to  adopt  a  plan,  suggested  by  his  sister, 
for  the  purpose  of  taming  her  incorrigible  nephew,  that  of 
disowning  his  son,  for  a  time,  and  driving  him  from  his 
.  house.  A  plot  is  laid,  in  concert  with  Margery,  his  old 
j  nurse,  and  a  story  trumped  up,  that  young  Pickle  is  not , 
in  reality,  the  son  of  Old  Pickle ,  but  of  the  aforesaid 
(  Margjery ,  she  having,  when  an  infant,  exchanged  him  for  the 
‘  truejpivkle ;  hoping,  by  this  ingenious  device,  to  make  the 
fortune  of  her  son,  at  the  expeuse  of  the  legitimate  heir  : 
but  that  her  conscience  (’tis  not  as  wide  as  a  church  door, 
nor  as  deep  as  a  well,  but  'tis  enough  !)  relenting,  prompts 
her  to  make  this  coufession  ;  an  easy  mode  of  atonement, 
by  the  bye,  when  people  grow  old,  and  past  sinning. 
The  young  rogue  receives  this  unwelcome  news  very 
doubtfully;  he  fancies  they ,  in  turn,  are  playing  a  trick 
upon  him  :  the  fact  is,  however,  reiterated  with  so  much 
gravity,  by  both  Mr.  and  Miss  Pickle,  that  he  doubts 
no  more,  but  breaks  out  in  a  strain  of  deep  pathos  and 
beauty,  sufficient  to  redeem  his  childish  pranks,  were  they 
a  hundred  times  more  wanton  and  extravagant. 

But  Old  Margery,  conscience-stricken,  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  word,  at  the  distress  of  the  unhappy  young  urchin, 
may  h  ive  probably  dropped  certain  hints,  calculated  to 
awaken  his  suspicions  :  at  all  events,  she  is  tempted  to  dis¬ 
close  the  plot  to  him,  and  he  instantly  determines  to  give 
them  a  “Rowland  for  an  Oliver."’  Margery's  Tommy  is 
to  be  Little  Pickle's  substitute  in  the  old  gentleman’s 
affections.  Tommy  is  therefore  introduced,  an  impudent 
carrotty-pated  young  sailor  ;  and  his  first  exploit,  (which 
is  easily  accounted  for,  the  said  Tommy  being,  in  fact. 
Little  Pickle  in  disguise,)  is  to  run  his  poll  full  against 
the  physiognomy  of  Old  Mr.  Pickle,  one  half  of  whose  teeth 
are  loosened  by  this  extraordinary  and  unwelcome  con¬ 
cussion. —  He  now'  contrives  to  offend  Miss  Pickle ,  by  cer¬ 
tain  hints  regarding  her  age,  and  then  seriously  deliberates 
with  himself,  whether  his  next  trick  shall  not  be  to  set  the 
house  on  fire  :  he  resolves,  however,  to  keep  this  in  reserve 
for  the  present,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  plots  with  his  sister, 
wdio,  in  point  of  invention,  is  only  second  to  himself,  to 
fall  in  love  with  each  other,  and  run  away.  This  scheme 
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is  successfully  played  off ;  Old  Pickle  is  alarmed  that  his 
daughter  should  fall  in  love  with  a  rascal  not  worth  six¬ 
pence,  commands  his  servants  to  turn  him  out  of  doors  ; 
they  refuse  to  obey,  and,  to  complete  his  perplexity,  he  re¬ 
ceives,  at  that  very  moment,  a  letter  from  his  discarded, 
and  seemingly  penitent  son,  expressing  his  determination  of 
going  to  sea,  and  of  expatriating  himself  for  ever.  Little 
Pickle  (as  Tommy )  enjoys  this  whimsical  scene  of  parental 
distress:  he  tells  him,  that  he,  and  his  son,  had  changed 
births,  and  that,  by  this  time,  the  latter  is  some  leagues  off, 
on  a  pleasant  voyage  to  Botany  Bay.  This  is  the  climax  of 
the  old  gentleman’s  misfortunes,  and  he  runs  out  threat¬ 
ening,  if  the  story  should  pro'-e  true,  to  return  with  all 
speed,  and  blow  out  the  brains  of  Master  Tommy,  and 
either  be  hanged  himself,  or  sent  to  Botany  Bay  after 
his  unfortunate  son. 

We  have  now  a  scene  of  great  drollery.  “  Unprotected 
Innocence ,”  or,  more  properly  speaking.  Miss  Pickle,  anx¬ 
ious  for  the  consummation  (devoutly  to  be  wished)  of  Mr. 
Tagg's  happiness,  and  her  own,  has  consented  to  meet 
him  in  the  garden,  by  moonlight.  True  to  his  appointment, 
the  Play-man  appears ;  addresses  the  lady  in  the  style  of 
a  finished  enamorato  ;  prostrates  himself  at  the  shrine  of 
her  beauty  ;  raises  her  spirits,  and  charms  her  ears  with  a 
comical  gallimawfry  of  tragedy,  opera,  farce,  and  pan¬ 
tomime,  and  finally  leads  her,  nothing  loth,  not  exactly  to 
the  nuptial  bower,  but  to  one  close  at  hand,  to  tune  their 
distresses,  and  to  accord  their  woes— — 

“  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

“  Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune,” _ 


and  Mr.  Tagg  is  too  ardent  an  admirer  of  our  divine  bard 
not  to  profit  by  such  a  seasonable  hint.  He  redoubles  his 
energies,  mental  and  bodily  ;  till  Miss  Pickle ,  no  longer 
able  to  withstand  the  combined  powers  of  prose  and  rhyme, 
agrees  to  elope,  and  he  has  his  tender  bit  of  lamb  (to  use 

his  own  emphatic  expression)  “  as  dead  as  mutton  /” _ At 

this  interesting  moment,  Little  Pickle,  who,  from  behind 
has  been  a  laughing  witness  of  their  mutual  transports* 
most  mal-a-propos  runs  in,  and  informs  them,  that  his 
father  is  coming.  “  What  a  catastrophe!”  exclaims  the 
astonished  Mr.  Tagg ;  the  fond  couple  embrace— “  parting 
is  so  sweet  a  sorrow  !”  and  are  about  to  he  severed— when 
they  find  themselves,  unexpectedly,  united,  by  a  needh 
and  thread,  which  Little  Pickle  had  ingeniously  appliec 
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to  their  respective  garments. — A  momentary  struggle  takes 
place,  aud  Mr.  Tagg,  in  the  heat  of  impatience,  makes  a  hole 
in  his  manners,  by  a  certain  ungallant  ejaculation.  By  a 
violent  effort  on  both  sides,  they  become  diseugaged,  but 
not  without  depriving  Mr.  Tagg  of  his  piece  (not  of  mind, 
but)  of  coat ,  which  he  could  but  ill  spare — having  of  linen 
barely  sufficient  to  furnish  a  tinder-box—  He  departs  for  a 
disguise  to  equip  his  love — and  Miss  Pickle  for  her  casket  of 
jewels.  Old  Pickle  enters,  but  perceiving  “  fifty"  return¬ 
ing  with  the  casket,  he  retires  a  few  paces  back — the  Lady 
proceeds  to  the  bower  to  meet  Mr. Tagg,  and  catches  hold  of 
Little  Pickle ,  who  comes  from  behind,  disguised  as  that 
illustrious  chief :  they  are  trotting  off,  but  are  stopped  by 
Old  Pickle,  who  calls  vociferously  for  his  servants,  resolv¬ 
ing  that  so  mighty  a  prince  should  not  want  attendants  to 
conduct  him  to  a  convenient  goal  close  by.  The  denouement 
immediately  follows — Little  Pickle  throws  off  his  disguise, 
is  forgiven  by  his  father,  for  the  sake  of  the  joke,  but  more 
for  the  joy  of  seeing  him  at  home  safe  and  sound.  Miss 
Pickle  retires  in  high  dudgeon.  What  becomes  of  Mr. 
Tagg,  does  not  transpire  ;  and  The  Spoiled  Child,  having 
conciliated  his  father,  begs  the  audience  to  laugh  at  and 
forgive  his  childish  pranks,  since  their  object  was  to  amuse 
them. 

Little  Pickle  has  been  fortunate  in  many  skilful  repre¬ 
sentatives,  but  none  ever  approached  Mrs.  Jordan — the  ad¬ 
mirable  original.  Indeed,  the  farce  has  been  attributed  to 
that  matchless  actress  ;  at  all  events,  the  principal  charac¬ 
ter  appears  expressly  designed  for  her  peculiar  powers — 
Master  Pickle  and  Mm  Peggy  being,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  brother  and  sister.  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble  (when 
Miss  De  Camp)  approached  nearest  (though  still  keeping  a 
most  respectful  distance)  to  Mrs.  Jordan.  Miss  S.  Booth 
went  through  the  pantomime  of  the  part  cleverly;  but  her 
acting  was  too  palpable :  her  mischief  wanted  impulse : — in¬ 
deed,  so  completely  did  Thalia  enter  con  amove  into  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  Little  Pickle ,  that  when  she  withdrew  the  chair,  we 
instinctively  looked  round  to  see  who  next  was  coming  to 
the  ground.  Yet,  admirable  as  these  lighter  parts  were, 
her  pathetic  manner  of  singing  “  Since  then  I’m  doomed ,” 
drew  tears  from  every  eye.  Madam  Vestris  played  the 
character  in  a  very  arch  and  lively  manner  :  her  appearance, 
with  the  kite  behind  her  back,  was  truly  picturesque ;  she 
was  pert  and  piquant ,  and  sang  her  song  with  great  taste 
and  feeling.  Miss  Clara  Fisher  has  gained  considerable 
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applause  in  Little  Pickle— applause  certainly  due  to  her  pre¬ 
cocious  talents.  We  are  not  fond  of  being  astonished  by 
theatrical  exhibitions  of  infantine  genius  ;  maturity  is 
quite  sufficient  for  us.  We  have  had  enough  of  Miss  Mu- 
die  and  by  fai  too  much  of  Master  Betty,  to  sigh  for  Ham¬ 
let  and  Miss  Peggy  in  leading  strings.  But  the  merit  of 
Miss  Clara  Fisher  Is  so  singular — her  performance  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  so  rare  a  combination  of  skill,  humour,  and 
good  sense,  that  the  applause  she  receives  belongs  less  to 
the  youth  than  to  the  merits  of  the  actress. 

Old  Pickle,  who,  as  Mr.  Tagg  observes,  is  a  Goth,  a 
mere  Vandyke — was  admirably  hit  off  by  Dicky  Suett. — 
He  cut  up  the  roast  parrot  with  high  glee,  and  helped 
himself  and  Miss  Pickle  in  a  way,  that  shewed  he  was  no 
novice  in  such  matters.  Who  ever  carved  any  thing  so  co¬ 
mically  as  Dicky  Suett  ?  or  masticated  it  with  greater  gout  ? 
witness  the  ham  and  sallad,  in  the  “  Siege  of  Belgrade 
and  the  boiled  lamb,  in  “  No  Song  no  Supper.” — We  have 
seen  the  late  Mr.  Simmons  play  Old  Pickle  in  a  very  divert¬ 
ing  manner  ;  it  was,  however,  a  character  not  exactly  in 
his  line. 

We  have  been  amused  with  Messrs.  Mathews,  Elliston, 
Wrench,  Liston,  Tayleure,  and  John  Reeve,  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Tagg ;  and  certainly,  bating  a  few  of  Mr.  Liston’s 
indescribable  looks,  which  carry  every  thing  before  them, 
the  palm  belongs  to  Mr.  Mathews.  Nothing  could  exceed 
his  burlesque  singing — his  pompous  recitation — his  porten¬ 
tous  stare — his  tragic  stride — his  single  ruffle — the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  which,  to  the  enamoured  Miss  Pickle ,  he  managed  so 
dexterously.  His  figure,  when  made  up  for  the  character, 
Hogarth  might  have  studied  with  advantage.  The  veriest 
scarecrowin  FalstafFs  ragged  regiment,  was  a  General  in  full 
dress  to  him;— he  seemed  to  have  no  conception  of  a  shirt, 
— and  a  coat,' — or  any  thing  bearing  affinity  to  one,  would 
(to  use  Dicky  Suett's  expression)  have  pinched  him  like  a 
watch-box  1  When  he  offers  to  teach  Miss  Pickle  what  it  is 
to  love,  and  implores  her  to  give  him  death  in  a  bumper — 

“  The  force  of  humour  could  no  further  go.” 

Mr.  Elliston’s  Tagg,  is  Hover  in  tatters. — If  he  could  have 
taken  the  breadth  from  his  figure,  and  given  it  to  his  act¬ 
ing,  he  would  have  been  more  in  character.  The  only 
droll  thing  about  Mr.  Wrench,  was  his  cocked  hat.  Mr. 
Tayl cure's  performance  wanted  the  vis  comica  he  was  a 
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most  gigantic  Tagg>  with  all  the  “  thews  and  sinews”  of 
a  Life-Guardsman.  .  With  Mr.  Tayleure,  Tagg  was  a  Wa¬ 
terloo  man,  from  rag  fair.  Mr.  John  lieeve  would  do  very 
well,  were  he  more  of  himself ,  and  less  of  every  body  else. 

The  “  Spoiled  Child”  was  first  produced  on  the  benefit 
night  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  on  the  22nd  March,  1790,  at  Drury 
Lane.  It  has  been  attributed  to  that  lamented  Lady — to 
Mr.  Ford — to  Isaac  BickerstafF,  and  to  several  other  au¬ 
thors.  From  certain  hints  in  the  Prologue,  from  internal 
evidence,  and  other  circumstances,  we  should  ascribe  it  to 
Mrs.  Jordan. 

i) - G. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

The  Conductors  of  this  Work  print  no  Plays  but  those  which  they 
have  seen  acted.  The  Stage  Directions  are  given  from  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  observations,  during  the  most  recent  performances. 

The  instant  a  Character  appears  upon  the  Stage,  the  point  of  En¬ 
trance,  as  well  as  every  subsequent  change  of  Position ,  till  its  Exit,  is 
noted,  with  a  fidelity  which  may  in  all  cases  be  relied  on  ;  the  object 
being,  to  establish  this  Work  as  a  Standard  Guide  to  the  Stage  busi¬ 
ness,  as  now  conducted  on  the  London  boards. 

EXITS  and  ENTRANCES. 

R.  means  Right;  L.  Left ;  R.  D.  Right  Door  ;  L.  D.  Left  Door  ; 
S.  E.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance ;  M.  D.  Middle  Door 

RELATIVE  POSITIONS. 

R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre : 
L.  C.  Left  of  Centre • 

***  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage  facing  the  Audience • 

R  RC.  C.  LC.  L. 
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I.1TTLE  PICKLE.— Nankeeen  trowsers,  white  waistcoat,  little 
smart  green  jacket,  frilled  shirt-collar  laying  open  over  shoulders 
white  stockings  and  pumps.-2nd  dress  :  white  trowsers  and  waistcoat, 
little  blue  sailor’s  jacket  bound  with  white,  and  white  buttons. 

OLD  PICKLE. — Brown  old  man’s  coat  and  breeches,  white  silk 
stockings,  shoes  and  buckles,  flowered  satin  waistcoat. 

TAGG _ Coloured  striped  coat,  black  satin  breeches,  flowered  waist¬ 

coat,  roquelaure,  or  cloak,  over  all,  three-cornered  hat.  Dark  striped 
stockings,  shoes  and  buckles. 

JOHN.  j  Good  livery-coat,  waistcoat  and  breeches,  white  stock- 

THOMAS.  j  ings,  &c.  , 

MISS  PICKLE. — An  extravagantly  fashioned  satin  dress,  ancient 
head  dress,  &c. 

MARIA. — Neat  white  muslin  dress,  coloured  sash,  &c. 

MARGERY _ Flowered  cotton  gown,  white  handkerchief,  apron, 

black  bonnet,  &c. 

SUSAN. — Light-coloured  cotton  goWn,  &c. 


Cusi  of  the  Characters  as  performed  at  the  Theatres  Royal, 

London . 

Drury  Lane,  Drury  Lane,  Cov.  Garden,  Haymarret,  English  Opera, 
1790.  1804.  1820.  Oct.  4,  1826.  Oct.  3,  1826. 

Little  PiekUMrs.  Jordan.  MissDe  Camp  Mi  as  Booth.  Mast.  SaundcrsMiss  C.  Fisher 
Old  Pickle.. Mr.  Suett.  Mr.  Suett.  Mr.  Simmons. Mr. Williams. Mr  W  Bennett 
Ttigg......  Mr.  R  Palmer  Mr.  Palmer.  Mr.  Liston.  Mr.  J.  Reeve.  Mr.  Tayleure. 

John . Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Purser.  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Salter. 

Thermit  ....Mr.  Lyons.  Mr.  Evans.  Mr.  Louis.  Mr.  C.  Jones.  Mr.  Lodge. 

Mien  P.ckle. Mrs.  Hopkins. Mrs.  Sparks.  MrsDavenportMrs.  C.  Jones?Mrs.  Tayleure. 

Maria . Miss  Heard.  Mrs.  Sharp.  MissCarew.  Miss  Wood.  Miss  Southwell 

Margery. ...Mrs.  Booth.  Mrs.MaddockiMrsWhitmoreMrs.  Kendall. Mrs.  Jerrold. 
. Mrs.  EdwardsMUs  i'idsweU.Mrs.  Sexton.  Mrs.  Coveney.Mrs.  Bryan 
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PROLOGUE. 


SPOKEN  BY  MRS.  JORDAN. 

Enters  opening  a  Letter . 

“  Dear  Madam — Disappointed  by  a  friend — 

“  Promis’d  a  Prologue — at  my  poor  wit’s  end— 

“  Ruin’d— unless  so  good — your  laughing  way — 

“  T’  insinuate  something  for  my  luckless  Play." 

Poor  devil !  what  a  fright  he’s  in — but  why 
Am  I  to  help  him — Whai  can  I  supply  ? 

I’m  doom'd  to  speak  but  just  what  authors  say: 

Dull,  when  they’re  dull — and  sportive,  when  they’re  gay  j 
Mere  puppets  here,  obedient  to  their  will, 

We  love  or  hate — are  blest  or  wretched — kill’d  or  kill — 
Mirth  we  put  on,  just  as  we  put  on  graces — 

And  wit — that’s  sent  home  ready  with  our  dresses. 

What,  tho’  at  night  so  very  smart  and  charming — 

The  dullest  mortals  breathing,  in  the  morning — 

Hence  the  nice  fop,  ’ere  he  our  merit  stamps. 

Of  rouge  all  doubtful — and  these  treach’rous  lamps, 

Midst  the  loud  praise,  still  asks  with  cautious  leer. 

How  is  she  off  the  stage  ? — what  is  she  near  ? - 

But  to  my  task — to  own  it  tho’  you’re  loth, 

You’re  all  spoilt  children  of  a  larger  growth, 

Longing  for  each  poor  tinsel’d  toy  you  see. 

And  only  constant  to  variety - 

Whilst  each,  the  censor  of  his  own  defects. 

The  darling  fault  with  gentlest  hand  corrects  ; 

E’en  from  his  very  failings  draws  a  merit. 

And  deems  each  error  but  a  proof  of  spirit ; 

Look  round  the  world - 

When  we  say  world — we  mean  not,  now-ad-ays, 

A  huge  globe,  form’d  of  mountains — rivers — seas- 
The  polish’d  mind  sinks  from  a  scene  so  wide, 

We  mean  from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Cheapside - 

Look  through  the  world — you’ll  find  my  moral  truq 
in  all  the  varied  shapes  that  rise  to  view. 

But  from  spoilt  children  of  six  feet  in  height, 

To  the  spoilt  child  our  stage  presents  to  night, 
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Brimful  of  mirth  he  comes — Miss  Tomboy’s  brother, 
We  hope  you’ll  think  they’re  something  like  each  other. 
To  plead  his  cause  she’ll  try  a  sister’s  skill. 

I’d  fain  prevent  her — but,  ‘ '  ecod  you  will.” - 

F’rhaps  she  may  shock  you,  of  precise  prim  air  ; 

But  Lord  !  what  then,  she  never  minds  that  there. 

The  country  girl  a  kindred  tie  may  claim, 

She  too  is  anxious  for  his  future  fame  ; 

And  if  you’ll  spare  him,  swears,  whene’er  she’s  able, 
She'll  tread  on  all  your  toes — under  the  table. 

Oft’  have  you  deign’d  their  artless  toils  to  cheer, 

And  crown’d  with  flatt’ring  smiles  their  labours,  here. 
View  then  the  brother’s  faults,  with  judgment  mild. 
And  spare  the  rod — altho’  you  spoil  the  child. 


THE  SPOILED  CHILD 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  1 — A  Dining  Parlour. — A  table  and  two  chairs. 

Enter  Old  Pickle,  and  Miss  Pickle,  r. 

Old  P.  (l.)  Well,  well,  sister,  a  little  patience  and 
these  holidays  will  soon  be  over,  the  boy  then  goes  back 
to  school,  and  all  will  be  <juiet. 

Miss  P.  (r.)  Aye,  till  the  next  breaking  ■'up — no — no, 
nrother,  unless  he  is  severely  punished  for  what  he  has 
already  done,  depend  upon  it  this  vicious  humour  will  be 
confirmed  into  habit,  and  his  follies  increase  in  proportion 
with  his  years. 

Old  P.  (l.)  Now  would  not  any  one  think,  to  hear  you 
talk,  that  my  son  had  actually  some  vice  in  him  :  for  my 
part,  I  own  there  is  something  so  whimsical  in  all  his 
tricks,  that  I  cannot  in  my  heart  but  forgive  him,  aye,  and 
for  aught  I  know,  love  him  better  into  the  bargain. 

Miss  P.  (r.)  Yes,  truly,  because  you  have  never  been 
a  sufferer  by  them.  Had  you  been  rendered  as  ridiculous 
as  l  have  been  by  his  tricks ,  as  you  call  them,  you  would 
have  been  the  first  to  complain,  and  to  punish. 

Old  P.  Nay,  as  to  that,  he  has  not  spared  even  his 
father — is  there  a  day  passes  that  I  don’t  break  my  shins 
over  some  stumbling  block  he  lays  in  my  way  ? — Why,  there 
is  not  a  door  but  is  armed  with  a  bason  of  water  on  the 
top,  and  just  left  a-jar ;  so  that,  egad,  I  can’t  walk  over  my 
own  house  without  running  the  risk  of  being  wet  through. 

Miss  P.  No  wonder  the  child's  spoilt,  since  you  will 
superintend  his  education  yourself— you  !  indeed  ! 

Old  P.  Sister,  sister,  do  not  provoke  me — at  any  rate 
I  have  wit  enough  to  conceal  my  ignorance  ;  1  don’t  pretend 
to  write  verses  and  nonsense,  as  some  folks  do. 
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Miss  P.  Now  would  you  rail  at  me  for  the  disposition  1 
was  born  with— can  I  help  it,  if  the  gods  have  made  me 
poetical,  as  the  divine  bard  says. 

Old  P.  Made  you  poetical,  indeed! — s’blcrod,  if  you  had 
been  born  iti  a  street  near  a  college,  aye,  or  even  the  next 
door  to  a  day-school,  I  might  not  have  been  so  surprised — 

but  d - n  it,  madam,  in  the  middle  of  the  Minories,  what 

had  you  to  do  with  poetry  and  stuff  ? 

Miss  P.  Provoking  ignorance. 

Old  P.  Have  you  not  rendered  yourself  the  sneer  of  all 
your  acquaintance,  by  your  refined  poetical  intercourse 
with  Mr.  Tagg,  the  author  ;  a  fellow  that  strolls  about  the 
country,  spouting  and  acting  in  every  barn  he  comes  to — 
was  he  not  once  found  concealed  in  your  closet,  to  the 
utter  scandal  of  my  house,  and  the  ruin  of  your  reputa¬ 
tion  ? 

Miss  P.  If  you  had  the  smallest  spark  of  taste,  you 
would  admire  the  effusions  of  Mr.  Tagg’s  pen,  and  be  en¬ 
chanted  at  his  admirable  acting  as  much  as  I  am. 

Old  P.  Do  you  tell  me  I  can’t  educate  my  own  child, 
and  make  a  lord  chancellor,  or  an  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  of  him,  which  ever  I  like— just  as  1  please  ?  [ Pickle 

is  about  to  take  a  chair ,  when  Young  Pickle  by  a  string 
draws  the  chair  from  behind  him;  Old  Pickle  falls.  y 

Miss  P.  How’s  this — I’ll  lay  my  life  that  is  another  trick 
of  this  little  mischievous  wretch. 

Old  P.  [Getting  up.]  An  ungrateful  little  rascal,  to  serve 
me  such  a  trick,  just  as  1  had  made  an  archbishop  of  him — • 
but  he  can’t  be  far  off — I’ll  immediately  correct  him  ;  here, 
Thomas,  [Going,  meets  Thomas  and  Servants  bringing  in 
covers  for  dinner,  L.  ]  Butodso,  here’s  dinner — well,  I’ll 
defer  my  severity  till  that’s  over  [7 loth  «7,]— but  if  I  don't 
make  him  remember  this  trick  one  while,  say  my  name  is 
not  Pickle.  [Sits  down  to  table.  Pickle  cutting  up  a  phea¬ 
sant.]  Sister,  this  is  the  first  pheasant  we  have  had  this 
season,  it  looks  well — shall  I  help  you  ? — they  say  anger 
makes  a  man  dry,  but  mine  has  made  me  hungry — come, 
here’s  a  wing  for  you,  and  some  of  the  breast. 

Enter  Susan,  (a  Cook  Maid,)  in  haste,  l. 

Susan.  Oli,  dear  sir — oh,  dear  madam — my  young 
master — the  parrot,  ma’am — oh  dear  ! 

Old  P.  Parrot,  and  your  young  master  :  what  the  deuce 
does  the  girl  mean  ? 
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Miss  P.  Mean  !  Why  as  sure  as  I  live  that  vile,  boy  has 
been  hurting  my  poor  bird. 

Susan.  Hurting,  ma’am — no  indeed,  ma’am  ;  I’ll  tell 
you  the  whole  truth — I  was  not  to  blame,  indeed  I  was’nt, 
ma'am  ;  besides,  I  am  morally  certain  ’twas  the  strauge  cat 
that  kill’d  it  this  morning. 

Miss  P.  How  !  kill’d  it,  say  you  ; — but  go  on,  let  us 
hear  the  whole.  V  *  ft 

Susan.  Why,  ma’am,  the  truth  is,  I  did  but  step  out  of 
the  kitchen  for  a  moment,  when  in  conies  my  young  master, 
whips  the  pheasant  that  was  roasting  for  dinner,  from  the 
spit,  and  claps  dowu  your  ladyship’s  parrot,  picked  and 
trussed  in  its  place. 

Old  P.  The  parrot ! — the  devil. 

Susan.  I  kept  basting,  and  basting  on,  and  never  thought 
I  was  basting  the  parrot. 

Miss  P.  Oh,  my  sweet,  my  beautiful  young  bird  !  1  had 
just  taught  it  to  talk,  too.  : 

Old  P.  You  taught  it  to  talk — it  taught  you  to  talk, 
you  mean  ;  I  am  sure  it  was  old  enough,  ’twas  hatched  in 
the  hard  frost ! 

Miss  P.  Well,  brother,  what  excuse  now? — but  run, 
Susan,  and  do  you  hear,  take  John,  and - 


Enter  John,  slowly  and  lame ,  his  face  bound  up.  l. 

Oh  John,  here’s  a  piece  of  business. 

John,  (l.)  Ay,  ma’am,  sure  enow — what,  you  have  heard, 

I  see — business  indeed — the  poor  thing  will  never  recover. 

Miss  P.  [Joyfully^  What,  John,  is  it  a  mistake  of  Susan’s 
— is  it  still  alive  ? — but — where — where  is  it,  John  ? 

John.  Safe  in  stables,  and  it  were  as  sound— a’  made 
her  a  hoi  .  ash,  would’nt  touch  it — so  crippled,  will  never 
have  leg  to  put  to  ground  again. 

Old  P.  No,  I’ll  swear  to  that — for  here’s  one  of  them. 
[Holding  up  a  leg  on  a  fork.'] 

Miss  P.  [Rises]  What  does  the  fool  mean  ?  what — 
what,  what  is  in  the  stable — what  are  you  talking  of  ? 

[Exeunt  with  Susan ,  l. 

John.  Master’s  favourite  mare,  Daisy,  poor  thing — 

Old  P.  [ Alarmed ,  coming  forward ,  R-]  What— how — 
any  thing  the  matter  with  Daisy  ?  I  would  not  part  with 
her  for - 

John,  (l.)  Aye,  sir,  quite  done  up — won’t  fetch  five 
pounds  at  the  next  fair. 

Old  P.  Why  what  can  it  he,  what  the  devil  ails  her  \ 
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John.  Why,  sir,  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  whole 
affair  is  as  how — he's  cut  me  too  all  across  the  face — 
mercy  1  did  not  lose  my  eyes. 

Old  P.  This  cursed  fellow  will  drive  me  mad — the  mare, 
you  scoundrel,  the  mare, 

John.  Yes,  sir,  the  mare — then  too,  my  shins — master 
Salve,  the  surgeon,  says  I  must  ’noint  ’em  wi’ - 

Old  P.  Plague  on  your  shins — you  dog — what  is  the 
matter  with  the  mare  ? 

John.  Why,  sir,  as  I  was  coming  home  this  morning 
over  Black  Down,  what  does  I  see  but  young  master  tearing 
over  the  turf  upon  Daisy,  tho’  your  honour  had  forbid  him 
to  ride  her — so  I  calls  to  him  to  stop — but  what  does  he 
do,  but  smacks  his  whip  in  my  face,  and  dash  over  the 
gate  into  Stoney  Lane ;  but  what’s  worse,  when  1  rated 
him  about  it,  he  snatches  up  Tom  Carter’s  long  whip,  and 
lays  me  so  over  the  legs,  and  before  I  could  catch  hold  of 
him,  he  slips  out  of  the  stable,  and  was  off  like  a  shot. 

Old  P.  Well,  if  I  forgive  him  thi3 — no— I’ll  send  him 
this  moment  back  to  school. — School !  zounds.  I’ll  send 
him  to  sea. 

Re-enter  Miss  Pickle,  l. 

Miss' P.  [ Crosses  c.]  Well,  brother,  yonder  comes 
your  precious  child — he’s  muttering  all  the  way  up  stairs 
to  himself,  some  fresh  mischief,  I  suppose. 

Old  P.  Aye,  here  he  comes — stand  back — let  us  watch 
him,  though  I  can  never  contain  my  passion  long.  4^ 
[  They  withdraw  to  the  bach  of  the  staged 

Enter  Little  Pickle,  l  0 

~~~  Little  P.  Well,  so  far  all  goes  on  rarely:  dinner  must  be 
nearly  ready;  old  Poll  Will  taste  well,  I  dare  say— parrot 
and  bread  sauce— ha !  ha!  ha!— they  suppose  they  are 
going  to  have  a  nice  young  pheasant,  an  old  parrot  is 
greater  rarity,  I’m  sure— I  can’t  help  thinking  how  devilish 
tough  the  drumsticks  will  be— a  fine  piece  of  work  aunt 
will  make  when  it’s  found  out— ecod,  for  aught  I  know 
that  may  be  better  fun  than  the  other:  no  doubt  Sukev 
<*ill  tell,  and  John  too,  about  the  horse— a  parcel  of 
sneaking  fellows,  always  tell,  tell,  tell.— I  only  wish  I 
could  catch  tfcem  at  school,  once—  that  is  all— I’d  pay  them 
well  for  it  I’d  he  bound.— Oh  !  oh  !  here  they  are,  and  as 
I  live,  my  father  and  aunt— it’s  all  out  I  see— To  he  sure 
Pm  not  got  into  a  fine  scrape  now:  1  almost  wish  I  was 
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safe  at  school  again.  [  They  come  forward ^  Oh,  sir  ;  how  do 

you  do,  sir  ?  1  was  just  coining  to - 

Old  lJ.  Come,  come,  no  fooling  now — how  dare  you 
look  me  in  the  face  after  the  mischief  you  have  done  ? 
wmmtTUtle  P.  What — what  have  1  done  ? 

Old  P.  (l.  c.)  You  know  the  value  I  set  upon  that  mare 
you  have  spoilt  for  ever.  ^ 

~*~Liltle  P.  (r.  c.)  Hut,  sir,  hear  me  : — indeed,  I  wras  not 
so  much  to  blame,  sir,  not  so  very  much. 

Aim  P.  (k.)  Do  not  aggravate  your  faults  by  pretending 
to  excuse  them — your  father  is  too  kind  to  you. 

J^Little  iO\Dear  sir,  I  own  I  was  unfortunate - 1  had 

(heard  you  often  complain,  how  wild  and  vicious  little 
j  Daisy  was  ;  and  indeed,  sir,  1  never  saw  you  ride  her,  but 
>  1  trembled  le^t  some  sad  accident  might  befall  you. 

Old  P.  Well,  and  what  is  ail  this  to  the  purpose  ? 
p~~iAttle  P.  And  so,  sir,  I  resolved,  sooner  than  you 
should  suffer,  to  venture  my  own  neck,  and  so  try  to  tame 
her  for  you ;  that  was  all : — and  so  I  was  no  sooner  mounted 
than  off  she  set — 1  could  not  help  that  you  know,  sir  ;  and 
so  this  misfortune  happened,  and  so  sir — but,  indeed,  sir — 

Old  P.  Could  I  be  sure  this  was^  your  motive - and 

’tis  purely  love  and  regard  for  your  old  father  makes  you 
thus  tea/.e  and  torment  him — perhaps  I  might  be  inclined 
to - 

John,  (l.)  Yes,  sir  ;  but  ’tis  no  lovC^aud  regard  to  me, 
made  him  heat  me  so. 

igblsittle  /tf/John,  you  know  you  were  to  blame.— Sir, 
^mdeed  thetruth  is,  John  was  scolding  me  for  it,  and  when 
•  I  told  him  as  l  have  told  you,  why  1  did  it,  and  that  it  was 
I  to  hinder  you  from  being  hurt,  he  said  that  it  was  no  buj. 
siness  of  mine,  and  that  if  your  neck  was  broke  it  was  no 
such  great  matter. 

Old  P.  What — no  great  matter  to  have  my  neck  broke — 
— •,fc- Little  P.  No,  sir  ;  so  he  said  :  and  I  was  vex’d  to  hear 
’  him  speak  so  of  you ;  and  I  believe  I  might  take  up  the 
|  whip,  and  give  him  a  cut  or  two  on  the  legs — it  could  not 
hurt  him  much. 

Old  P .  Well,  child,  I  believe  l  must  forgive  you,  and  so 

shall  John  too  ;  aye,  aye. - Hut  I  had  forgot  poor  Poll — 

what  did  you  roast  the  parrot  for,  you  young  dog  ? 

JAttle  PA  W  fry,  sir,  I  knew  you  and  my  aunt  were  both 
gm  fond  od  it,  J  thought  you  would  like  to  see  it  well 
■  rcss’d. 

I  Old  P.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha ! - _ 
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Little  P.  But,  dear  aunt,  I  know  you  must  be  angry  with 
me,  and  you  think  with  reason. 

Miss  P.  [ Crosses  to  l.  c.]  Don’t  speak  to  me,  I  am  not 
so  weak  as  your  father,  whatever  you  may  fancy. 

Little  P.  But  indeed,  aunt, you  must  hear  me.  Had  I  not 
loved  you  as  I  do,  I  should  not  have  thus  offended  you, 
'Truf  it  was  merely  my  regard  for  your  ck<tractgr^ 

John.  Character! —  [ Exit .  Pickle  off,  l. 

Little  P.  My  dear  aunt,  1  always  heard  that  no  ladies 
keep  parrots  or  lap-dogs,  ’till  they  can  no  longer  keep 
lovers  ; — and,  when  at  school,  I  told  ’em  you  had  a  parrot, 
the  boys  all  said,  then  you  must  be  a  foolish  old  maid. 

Miss  P.  Indeed  ! — impudent  young  wretches  ! 

Little  P.  Yes,  aunt ;  and  so  I  resolved  you  should  no 
longer  be  thought  so — for  I  thinlyyvou  are  a  great  deal 
too  young  and  too  handsome  for  ai/old  maid.  {Taking her 
hand.'] 

Old  P.  Come,  sister,  i’ faith  you  must  forgive  him  :  no  fe¬ 
male  heart  can  withstand  that. 

Miss  P.  Brother,  you  know  I  can  forgive  where  I  see  oc¬ 
casion  ;  but  though  these  faults  are  thus  excused,  how  will 
you  answer  to  a  charge  of  scandal  and  ill-nature  ? 

Little  P.  Ill-nature,  madam — I’m  sure  nobody  can  ae- 
'  cuse  me  of  that. 

Miss  P.  How  will  you  justify  the  report  you  spread,  of 
my  being  locked  up  in  my  closet  with  Mr.  Tagg,  the  author  ? 
— -Can  you  defend  so  vile  an  attempt  to  injure  my  reputa¬ 
tion  ? 

Old  P.  What,  that  too,  I  suppose,  was  from  your  care  of 
her  character— and  so  to  hinder  your  aunt  from  being  an  old 
maid,  you  locked  her  up  in  her  closet  with  this  author,  as 
lie  is  called. 


Little  P.  Nay,  indeed,  dear  madam,  I  beseech  you — 
’twas  no  such  thing  ;  all  I  said  was,  you  were  amusing 
yourself  iiijouiLcloset  with  a  favourite  author. 

Miss  P.  I  amuse  myself  in  my  closeFwith  a  favourite 
author  !  Worse  and  worse  ! 

Old  P.  Sister,  have  patience — hear _ _ 

Miss  P.  i  am  ashamed  to  see  vou  support  your  bov  in 
such  insolence.— I,  indeed  !  who  am  scrupulous  to  a  fault  • 
but  no  longer  will  I  remain  subject  to  such  impertinence  •  I 
quit  your  house,  sir  :  {Crosses,  k.]  and  you  shall  quit  all 
claim  to  my  fortune  ; — this  moment  will  ]  alter  my  will  and 
leave  my  money  to  a  stranger,  sooner  than  to  your  family. 

[PJAit,  r. 
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Old  P .  Her  money  to  a  stranger  !  leave  her  money  to  a 
stranger  !  Oh  !  the  three  per  cent,  consols — oh,  the  India 
stock — Go,  child— fly — throw  yourself  at  your  aunt’s  feet — 
say  any  thing  to  please  her — 1  shall  run  distracted. — Oh  ! 
those  consols -  fa 

Little  P.  I  am  gone,  sir=^Shall  I  say  she  may  die  as  soon 
as  she  pleases,  but  she  must  not  give  her  money  to  a  stran¬ 
ger  ? 

Old  P.  Aye,  aye,  there’s  a  good  boy  ?  say  any  thing  to 
please  her  ?  that  will  do  very  well — say,  she  may  die  as  soon 
as  she  pleases,  but  she  must  not  leave  her  money  to  a 
stranger.  [Exit  Little  Pickle,  it.]  Sure,  never  man  was  so 
tormented. — Well,  I  thought,  when  my  poor  dear  wife,  Mrs. 
Pickle,  died,  and  left  me  a  disconsolate  widower,  I  stood 
some  chance  of  being  a  happy  man  ;  but  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  I  could  bear  the  vexation  of  my  wife’s  bad  temper  better 
than  this  woman’s-  All  my  married  friends  were  as  mise¬ 
rable  as  myself — but  now — faith,  here  she  comes,  and  in  a 
fine  humour,  no  doubt. 

Enter  Miss  Pickle,  r. 

Miss  P.  (r.)  Brother,  I  have  given  directions  for  my 
immediate  departure,  and  am  now  come  to  tell  you,  I  will 
persist  in  my  design,  unless  you  this  moment  adopt  the 
scheme  I  yesterday  proposed  for  my  nephew’s  amendment. 

Old  P.  (l.)  Why,  my  dear  sister,  you  know  there  is  no¬ 
thing  I  would  not  readily  do  to  satisfy  and  appease  you ;  but 
to  abandon  my  only  child — to  pretend  that  lie  is  not  mine 
• — to  receive  a  beggar  brat  iuto  my  arms — impossible - 

Miss  P.  [Going.]  Very  well,  sir,  then  I  am  gone. 

Old  P.  But,  sister,  stop  : — was  ever  man  so  used  ? — how 
long  is  this  scheme  of  yours  to  last  ?  How  long  am  I  to  be 
deprived  of  him  ? 

Miss  P.  How  long  !  Why,  until  he  is  brought  duly  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  ins  bad  behaviour,  which  nothing  will  induce 
him  to  do,  so  soon  as  thinking  himself  no  longer  your  son, 
but  the  child  of  poor  parents — I  yesterday  spoke  to  Marga¬ 
ret,  his  old  nurse,  and  she  fully  comprehends  the  whole 
I  affair. 

Old  P.  Why,  to  be  sure,  as  you  say — ’twill  reform  him, 
and  as  we  shall  have  our  eyes  upon  him  all  the  while,  and 
Margaret,  his  own  nurse— 

Miss  P.  You  may  be  sure  she  will  take  care  of  him — 
Well,  since  this  is  settled,  the  sooner  ’tis  done  the  better — 
Thomas  . 
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Enter  Thomas,  r. 

Send  your  young  master.  [ Exit  Thomas,  u. 

Old  P.  I  see  you  are  finally  resolved,  and  no  other  way 
will  content  you. — I  must  comply. 

Miss  P.  Brother,  you  are  so  blinded  by  your  foolish 
fondness,  that  you  cease  to  perceive  what  is  for  his  bene¬ 
fit — 'tis  happy  for  you,  there  is  a  person  to  direct  you,  of 
my  superior  discernment. 

Enter  Little  Pickle,  r. 

Little  P.  Did  you  send  for  me,  aunt  ? 

Old  P.  Child,  come  hither.  I  have  a  great  secret  to  dis¬ 
close  to  you,  at  which  you  will  be  much  surprised. 

Little  P.  (r.)  A  secret,  sir  ! 

Miss  P.  (c.)  Yes,  and  one  that  requires  your  utmost 
courage  to  hear  : — you  are  no  longer  to  consider  that  person 
as  your  father  ;  he  is  not  so. — Margaret,  who  nursed  you, 
has  confessed,  and  the  thing  is  sufficiently  proved,  that  you 
arc  not  his  son,  but  hers-£5she  exchanged  you,  when  an  in¬ 
fant,  for  my  real  nephew,  and  her  conscience  has  at  last 
compelled  her  to  make  the  discovery. 

Litlte  PtA  another  person’s  child  ^impossible  ! — Ah  ! 
you  are  only  joking  with  me  now,  to  see  whether  I  love 
you  or  not,  but  indeed  {Crosses  to  Pickle. 1  lam  yours — my 
heart  tells  me  I  am  only— only  yours.  \~»T 

Old  P.  (l.)  I  am  afraid  you  deceive  yourself — there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Margaret’s  account;  but  still 
assure  yourself  of  our  protection — but  no  longer  can  you 
remain  in  this  house.  1  must  not  do  an  injury  to  my  own 
child— you  belong  toothers— to  them  vou  must  now  go. 

Little  P£ Yet,  sir,  for  an  instant  hear  me — pity  me — ah 
too  sure  I  know  [ To  Old  Pickle ]  I  am  not  your  child — or 
would  that  distress  which  now  draws  tears  of  pity  from  a 
stranger,  fail  to  move  nature  in  you?  .  •  ' 

Miss  P.  Comfort  yourself,  we  must  ever  consider  you 
with  compassion  and  regard — but  now  you  must  begone  — 
Margaret  is  waiting  without,  to  receive  you. 


SONG. — Little  Pickle. 


TuVB. — Jo  auis  Lindor. 


Since  then  I’m  doom’d  this  sad  reverse  to  prove  ; 
To  quit  each  object  of  my  infant  care  ; 
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Torn  from  an  honour’d  parent’s  tender  love, 

And  driven  the  keenest  storms  of  fate  to  bear. 

Ah  !  but  forgive  me,  pitied  let  me  part. 

Your  frowns,  too  sure,  would  break  my  sinking  heart. 

Where'er  I  go,  what  e’er  my  lowly  state, 

Yet  grateful  mem’ry  still  shall  linger  here, 

And  j^haps,  when  musing  o’er  my  cruel  fate, 

You  still  may  greet  me  with  a  tender  tear. 

Ah !  then  forgive  me,  pitied  let  me  part, 

Your  frowns,  too  sure,  would  break  my  sinking  heart. 

[  Exeunt  Old  and  Miss  Pickle ,  r.  ;  Little  Pickle ,  l. 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  ACT. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  Parlour. 

Enter  Miss  Pickle  and  Margery,  l. 

Mar .  And  so  1  was  telling  your  ladyship,  poor  little 
master  does  so  take  it  to  heart,  and  so  weep  and  wail,  it 
ilmost  makes  me  cry  to  hear  him. 

Miss  P.  (r.)  Weil,  well,  since  he  begins  already  to  re- 
>ent,  his  punishment  shall  be  but  short;  have  you  brought 
our  boy  with  you  ? 

Mar.  (i.)  Aye,  haye  I— -poor  Tommy,  he  came  from  a- 
>oardaship  but  now,  and  is  so^grown,  and  altered — sure 
mough  he  believes  every  word  I  have  told  him,  as  your 
lonour  ordered  me,  and  I  warrant,  is  so  sheepish  and 
hamefaced — but  here  comes  my  master — he  has  heard  it 
ill  already. 

Enter  Old  Pickle,  l. 

Jut,  my  lady — shall  I  fetch  my  poor  Tommy  to  you?  he’s 
vaiting  without. 

Old  P.  (l.)  What,  that  ill  looking  young  rascal  in  the 
tall  ? — he  with  the  jacket  and  trowsers. 

Mar.  (c.)  Ay,  your  honour ! — what,  then,  you  have  seen 
lim  ? 

Old  P.  Seen  him  !— ay,  and  felt  him  too. — The  booby  met 
le  bolt  at  the  corner,  run  his  cursed  carotty  poll  full  in 
iy  face,  and  has  loosened  half  the  teeth  in  my  head,  1  be*  3 
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Mar.  Poor  lad  !  he’s  a  sailor,  and  but  awkward  as  yet, 
and  so  shy,  i  warrant — but  will  your  honour  be  kind  to 
him  ? 

Old  P.  Kind  to  him  ?  Why,  I  am  to  pass  for  his  father 
— am  not  I  ? 

Mar.  Aye,  I  wish  your  honour  had  been  poor  Tommy’s 
father— but  no  such  luck  for  me,  as  I  say  to  my  husband. 

Old  P.  Indeed! — Your  husband  must  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you,  and  so  am  I. 

Mar.  But  do,  your  honour,  see  my  poor  Tommy,  ouce- 
dressed  in  his  tine  smart  clothes - 

Old  P.  Damme  !  I  don’t  half  like  that  Tommy. 

Miss  P.  (r.)  Yes,  yes,  you  shall — but  now  go  and  fetch 
him  here  to  us ;  I  should  like  much  to  see  him. 

Mar.  [Going ,  crosses  to  l.]  Do  you  now,  madam,  speak  1 
kindly  to  him— for,  poor  boy,  he’s  quite  dash’d.  [£>?'/,  l..i 

Old  P.  Yes,  and  he  has  dash’d  some  of  my  teeth  out- 
plague  on  him  ! 

Miss  P.  Now,  Mr.  Pickle,  1  ins  st  upon  your  observing  a. 
proper  decorum  and  behaviour  towards  this  poor  lad  ;  ol)-*i 
serve  the  condescension  of  my  deportment — methinks  1 
feel  a  strange  inclination  already  in  his  favour,  perhaps  l 
may  advance  him,  bye  and  bye,  to  be  my  page — shall  1,  bro~H 
ther  ? — Oh,  here  he  comes — and  I  declare,  as  prepossessing fi 
a  countenance  as  ever  I  beheld. 

Enter  Margery,  and  Little  Pickle,  (as  a  sailor  boy.) 
Come  hither,  child  ;  was  ever  there  such  an  engaging  air  ? 

Mar.  [ Puts  Little  Pickle  over  to  Pickle .]  Go,  Tommy; 
do  as  you  are  bid,  there’s  a  good  boy — thank  his  honour  fori 
his  goodness  to  yon. 

Little  P.  (l.  c.)  Be  you  the  old  fellow  that’s  just  conic 
to  be  my  father  ? 

Old  P.  (r.  c.)  [ Aside*"]  Old  fellow  !  he’s  devilish  dashedr 
to  be  sure  : — yes,  I  am  the  old  fellow,  as  you  call  it — will 
you  be  a  good  boy  ? 

Little  P.  (r.)  Ay,  but  what  will  you  gi*  me  ? — must  I 
be  good  for  nothing  ? 

Old  P.  [ Mimicking .]  Good  for  nothing!  nay,  that  I’ll  I 
swear  you  are  already.  Well,  and  how  long  hare  you  I 
been  come  from  sea  ?  eh  !  how  do  you  like  a  sailor’s  life  ?  i! 

Little  Pickle,  Sings. 

(NO  symphony.)— Tune — Melton  Oysters. 

I  am  a  brisk  and  sprightly  lad, 

But  just  come  home  from  sea  Sir  ! 
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Of  all  the  lives  I  ever  led, 

A  sailor's  life  for  me,  Sir.  /x 

Yeo,  yeo,  veo — Yeo,  yeo,  yeo.  C  y 
Whilst  the  boatswain  pipes  all  hands. 
With  a  yeo,  yeo,  yeo,  Sir. 


What  girl  but  loves  the  merry  tar  ? 

We  o’er  the  ocean  roam,  Sir  : 
In  every  clime  we  find  a  port. 

In  every  port  a  home,  Sir. 
Yeo,  yeo,  yeo — &c.  &c. 


Our  foes  subdued,  once  more  on  shore. 

We  spend  our  cash  with  glee,  Sir, 

And  when  all’s  gone,  we  drown  our  care,’ 

And  out  again  to  sea,  Sir. 

Yeo,  yeo,  yeo — Yeo,  yeo,  yeo. 

And  when  all’s  gone,  again  to  sea, 

With  a  yeo,  yeo,  yeo.  Sir. 

bid  P.  So  this  is  the  way  I  am  to  be  entertained  in  future, 
wirb  forecastle  jokes,  and  tarpauling  songs. 

j  P.  Brother,  do  not  speak  so  harshly  to  the  poor  lad, 
he'  among  strangers,  and  wants  encouragement — come  to 

w  my  pietty  boy,  I’ll  be  your  friend - 

"j At  tie  P.  \  Going  k.  c.  to  Miss  Pickle.]  Friend!  oh, 
what,  you’re  mwgrandmother — father,  must  nfit  I  call  her 
granne ? 

Old  P.  (l.)  What,  he  wants  encouragement,  sister — yes, 
poor  soul,  he’s  among  strangers — he’s  found  out  one  rela¬ 
tion,  however,  sister— this  boy’s  assurance  diverts  me — I 
like  him  [Aside. J  * 

Little  P.  (r.)  Granne’s  mortish  cross  and  frumpish — la 
father,  what  makes  your  mother,  there,  look  so  plaguy 
foul  weathered  ? 


Miss  P.  Mother,  indeed. 

Old  P>  Oh,  nothing  at  all,  my  dear,  she’s  the  best  hu¬ 
moured  person  in  the  world— go  throw  yourself  at  her  feet, 
and  ask  her  for  her  blessing — perhaps  she  may  gi’  you 
something. 

Little  P.  A  blessing!  I  shan’t  be  much  richer  for  that 
neither — perhaps  she  may  give  me  half  a  crown :  I’ll  throw 
myself  at  her  feet,  and  ask  her  for  a  guinea — [kneels]—  Dear 
granne,  give- me  your  picture  ?  [Catches  hold  of  it. 

Miss  P.  Stand  off,  wretch,  am  Ito  be  robbed,  as  well  as 
linsuted  ? 
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Mar.  Fie,  child,  learn  to  behave  yourself  better. 

Qy  Little  P.  Behave  myself — learn  you  to  behave  yourself, 

I  should  u($t  have  thought  of  you  indeed — get  you  gone — 
what  do  you  here  ?  [Crosses  to  and  beats  her  out ,  and  exit,  l. 

Old  P.  Well,  sister,  this  plan  of  yours  succeeds,  l  hope,  to 
your  satisfaction — he’ll  make  a  mighty  pretty  page,  sister — 
what  an  engaging  air  he  has,  sister  ;  this  is  some  revenge 
for  her  treatment  of  my  poor  boy.  [Mside. 

Miss  P.  I  perceive  this  to  be  all  a  contrivance,  and 
the  boy  is  taught  to  insult  me  thus — you  may  repent  of  this 
unparalleled  treatment  of  unprotected  innocence. 

[Exit,  r. 

Old  P.  What,  she  means  her  lover,  the  player-mau,  I 
suppose  ;  but  I’ll  watch  her,  and  her  consols  too ;  and  if  I 
catch  him  again  in  my  house,  it  shall  be  his  last  appearance 
this  season,  I  can  tell  him  that ;  and  the  next  part  he 
plays  shall  be  Captain  Macheath  in  the  prison  scene,  egad. 

[Exit  l. 

Re-enter  Little  Pickle,  alone. ,  l.  2nd  e. 

Little  P.  There  they  go,  ha!  ha!  ha!  my  scheme  bias 
gone  on  rarelv  ;  rather  better  than  theirs,  1  think. — Blefts- 
ing  on  the  old  nurse  for  consenting  to  it — I’ll  teach  'em! to 
turn  people  out  of  doors — let  me  see,  what  trick  shallf  I 
play  ’em  now — suppose  I  set  the  house  on  fire — no — non- 
’tis  too  soon  for  that  as  yet — that  will  do  very  well  bye  ancH 
’  .bye — let  me  consider-4-I  wish  I  could  see  my  sister  ;  I’ll 
discover  myself  to  her’,  and  then  we  might  contrive  some¬ 
thing  together  nicely — that  staircase  leads  to  her  room  : 
I’ll  try  and  call  her  [  Goes  to  the  door  utidlistens]  there’s- no¬ 
body  in  the  way  ’.—Hist !  hist !— ^JMaria — Maria — she  hears 
me,  she’s  coming  this  way.  [Runs  and  hides  himself. 

Enter  Maria,  r.  d. 

Mar.  Sure  somebody  called  me.  [ Looks  around .]  No, 
there’s  uobody  here — heigho — I’ve  almost  cried  myself 
blind  about  my  poor  brother,  for  so  I  shall  always  call  him, 
ay,  and  love  him  too.  [GotV/^. 

Little  P.  [Running  forward.]  Maria ’.—sister ! — stop  an  : 
instant. 

Mar.  My  brother  ! — Charles — impossible. 

Little  P.  ’Tis  e’en  so,  and  faith  'twas  all  a  trick  about 
the  nurse  and  child  ;  1  coax’d  the  old  woman  to  confess 
the  whole  to  me— you  can’t  contrive  to  kill  yfurself  for  the  • 
loss  of  me,  can  you  ? — that  would  have  a  fine  effect — i* 
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there  nothing  I  can  think  of  ?— Suppose  you  pretend  to  fall 
in  love  with  me,  and  we  run  away  together. 

Mar.  That  will  do  admirably— depend  upon  my  playing 
my  part  with  a  good  will,  for  I  owe  some  revenge  for  their 
treatment  of  you  ;  besides,  you  know  1  can  refuse  you  no¬ 
thing. 


Enter  Old  Pickle,  behind,  l.  u.  e. 

Little  P.  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my  dearest  Maria ; 
thus  then  we’ll  contrive  it. 

[Seeing  Pickle  coming  behind ,  they  pretend  to  whisper. 

Old  P.  What !  how’s  this! — “Dear  Maria,  and  I’ll 
refuse  you  nothing.” — Death  and  the  devil,  my  daughter 
has  fallen  in  love  with  that  young  scoundrel  and  his  yeo, 
yeo,  yeo!  [They  m6ruce.]^—sh(%*BB^ embraces  him— 
[ Comes  forward,  R.]— mighty  well,  young  madam-r’tis 
mighty  well  ;  hut  come,  you  shall  be  locked  up  imme¬ 
diately,  and  you,  you  youug  rascal,  be  whipt  out  of  the 
house.  • 

Little  P.  (l.)  You  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted,  sure — wc 
will  not  part — here  is  my  anchor  fixed — here  am  I  moor’d 
for  ever.  /» 

[Old  Pickle  takes  hold  of  her,  and  endeavours  to  take 
her  away ;  she  resists,  and  Little  Pickle  detains  her 
oy  the  hand.] 

Maria,  (c.)  [Romantically.]  No— we’ll  never  part— Oh, 
cruel,  cruel  fate. 

Old  P.  (r.)  He’s  infected  her  with  his  assurance  already. 
What,  you  young  minx,  do  you  own  you  love  him? 

Maria.  Love  him,  sir  !  1  adore  him,  and  in  spite  of  your 
utmost  opposition,  ever,  ever  shall. 

Old  P.  Oh,  ruiued!  undone — what  a  wretched  old  man 
I  am — but,  Maria,  child — 

Maria.  Think  not  to  dissuade  me,  sir — vain  attempt—; 
no,  sir,  iny  affections  are  fixed  never  to  be  recalled. _ _ 

Old  P.  Oh  dear,  what  shall  1  do  ?  what  will  become  of 
me?  Oh,  a  plague  on  my  plots — I’ve  lost  my  daughter, 
and  for  ought  1  know,  my  son  too — why,  child,  he’s  a  poor 
beggar,  he’s  not  worth  a  sixpence. 

Maria.  My  soul  abhors  so  low  a  thought  — I  despise 
wealth — know,  sir,  I  cherish  nobler  sentiments. 


The  generous  youth  shall  own, 

1  love  him  for  himself  alone. 

Old  P-  What,  poetry,  too — nay  then,  it  is  time  to  prevent 
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further  mischief — go  to  your  room — [ Puts  her  over  to  R.]  a 
good  key  shall  assure  your  safety,  and  this  young  rascal  shall 
go  back  to  sea,  and  his  yeo,  yeo,  yeo,  if  he  will. 

Maria.  [Going.]  I  obey  your  harsh  commands,  sir,  and 
am  gone— but,  alas  !  I  leave  my  heart  behind. 

/*T)  [Exit  Maria,  r. 

Old  P.  Now,  sir,  for  you — don’t  look  so  audacious,  sir¬ 
rah  ;  don’t  fancy  you  belong  to  me — I  utterly  disclaim  you — 

Little  P.  [Laughing.]  But  that  is  too  late  uow,  old  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  you  have  publicly  said  I  was  your  son,  and  d— - rt 

me.  I’ll  make  you  stand  to  it,  sir.  [Threatening. 

Old  P.  The  devil — here  is  an  affair  1— John,  Thomas, 
William  ! 

Enter  Sus^n,  John,  and  Thomas, 

Take  that  fellow,  and  turn  him  out  of  doors  immediately 
— take  him,  I  say — 

Servants.  Fellow  !  who,  sir  ? 

Old  P.  Who  !  why,  zounds,  him  there ;  don’t  you  see 
him  ? 

John.  What,  my  new  young  master — No,  sir,  I’ve  turned 
out  one  already,  I’ll  turn  out  no  more. 

Old  P.  He’s  not  your  young  master — he’s  no  son  of  mine 
— away  with  him,  I  say. 

Susan.  No,  sir,  we  know  our  young  master  too  well  for 
all  that ;  why  he’s  as  like  your  honour  as  one  pea  is  like 
another. 

John.  Ay,  heaven  bless  him,  and  may  he  shortly  succeed 
your  honour  in  your  estate  and  fortune. 

Old  P.  [In  a  passion,  walking  up  and  down.]  Rogues! 
villains  !  1  am  abused,  robbed — [ Turns  them  out,  l.] 

there’s  a  conspiracy  against  me,  and  this  little  pirate  is  at 
the  head  of  the  gang. 


*C> 
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Enter  Thomas,  with  a  letter,  l.  which  he  gives  to  Old 
Pickle ,  and  exit,  l. 

rOdso,  but  here’s  a  letter  from  my  poor  hoy,  I  see — this  is 
a  comfort,  indeed.  Well,  i’ll  send  for  him  home  now 
without  delay.  \Reads.]  “  Honoured  sir,  1  heartily  repent 
of  having  so  far  abused  your  goodness,  whilst  i  was  blest 
with  your  protection  ;  but,  as  I  fear  no  penitence  will  ever 
restore  me  to  your  favour,  I  have  resolved  to  put  it  out  ol 
my  power  again  to  offend  you,  by  instantly  bidding  adieu  to 
my  country  for  ever.”'  Here,  John,  run  j  go  directly  to 
Margery’s  and  fetch  home  my  son,  and — 
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Little J\  [Interrupting  him.]  \  ou  may  save  yourself  the 
trouble,  *tls  too  late  ;  you’ll  never  bring  him  to  now,  make 
as  many  signals,  or  fire  as  many  guns,  as  you  please. 

Old  P.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Little  P.  Mean  ?  why  he  and  I  have  changed  berths,  you 
know. 

Old  P.  Changed  berths ! 

Little  P.  Ay,  I’m  got  into  his  hammock,  and  he’s  got 
into  mine,  that’s  all ;  lie’s  some  leagues  off  at  sea,  by  this 
time,  for  the  tide  serves,  and  the  wind  is  fair ;  Botany  Bay's 
the  word,  my  boys. 

Old  P.  Botany  Bay  !  well.  I’ll  instantly  see.  If’tistrue, 
why,  I’ll  come  back,  just  to  blow  your  brains  out,  and  so 
be  either  hanged  or  sent  to  Botany  Bay  after  him. 

[Exeunt,  different  ways ;  Pickle,  l.  Little  Pickle,  a. 


SCENE  II. — A  Garden. — An  Arbour  with  a  scat  in  thee ., 
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shaded  with  Trees, 
Enter  Miss  Pickle 
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Miss  P.  This  is  the  hour  of  my  appointment  wi 
Tagg,  and  my  brother’s  absence  is  favourable  indeed — well, 
after  such  treatment,  can  he  be  surprised  if  I  throw  myself 
into  the  arms  of  so  passionate  an  admirer  ?  my  fluttering 
heart  tells  me  this  is  an  important  crisis  in  my  happiness 
— how  much  these  vile  men  have  to  answer  for,  in  thus 
bewitching  us  siliy’girls. 


Tagg  repeats  behind  the  Scenes ,  l.  u.  e. 

The  heavy  hours  are  almost  past 
That  part  my  love  and  me. 


Enters,  l.  u.e. 

My  longing  eyes  may  hope,  at  last, 

Their  only  joy  to  see. 

Thus,  most  charming  of  her  sex,  do  I  prostrate  myself  be¬ 
fore  the  shrine  of  your  beauty.  [ Kneels . 

Miss  P.  (r.)  Mr.  Tagg,  1  fear  I  never  can  be  yours. 

Tagg.  (l.)  Adorable,  lovely,  the  most  beautified 
Ophelia. 

Miss  P.  Indeed,  Mr.  Tagg,  you  make  me  blush  with  your  / 
compliments.  / 
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Tagg.  Compliments  !  oh  !  call  not  by  that  hacknied 
term  the  voice  of  truth — lovely  nymph, ah!  deign  to  hear 
me,  I’ll  teach  you  what  it  is  to  love. 

Miss  P.  Love — dear  Mr.  Tagg.  Oh !  moderate  your 
transports — be  advised  ;  think  no  more  of  this  fatal  passion 
Tagg.  Think  no  more  of  it : 

Can  love  be  controll’d  by  advice  ? 

Will  Cupid  our  mothers  obey  ? 

Oh  then,  consent,  my  angel,  to  join  oui  hearts  in  one,  or 
give  me  my  death  in  a  bumper. 

Miss  P.  side.]  Can  1  refuse  any  thing  to  such  a  lover  ? 
— but  were  I ,  iny  dear  friend,  to  consent  to  our  tender  union, 
how  could  we  contrive  to  escape  ?  my  brother’s  vigilance 
would  overtake  us  ;  and  you  might  have  reason  to  repent  of 
his  anger. 

Tagg.  Oh,  he’s  a  Goth,  a  mere  Vandyke,  my  love. 

But  fear  makes  the  danger  seem  double  ; 

Say,  Hymen,  what  mischiefs  can  trouble  ? 

I  have  contrived  the  plot  and  every  scene  of  the  elopement ; 
but  in  this  shady  blest  retreat  will  I  unfold  it  all — let’s  sit 
down  like  Jessica  and  the  fair  Lorenzo,  here. 

Would  you  taste  the  noon-tide  air, 

To  yon  fragrant  bower  repair. 

[  They  sit  in  the  bower. 
Since  music  is  the  food  of  love,  we’ll,  to  the  nightingale’s 
complaining  notes,  tune  our  distresses  and  accord  our 
woes. 

JVhile  Tagg  is  singing  in  burlesque ,  Little  Pickle ,  l.  u.  l. 
steals  round  the  Stage  and  gets  behind  the  Bower ,  and  sews 
their  clothes  together ,  and  then  goes  out  behind  unperceived 
by  them. 

ii iiss  P.  Oh  !  I  could  listen  thus  for  ever  to  the  united 
charms  of  love  and  harmony — but  how  are  we  to  plan  our 
escape  ? 

Tagg.  (l.)  In  a  mean  and  low  attire,  muffled  up  in  a 
great  cloak  and  disguised  with  a  large  hat,  will  1  await  you 
in  this  happy  spot— but  why,  my  soul — why  not  this  instant 
fly  ? — this  moment  will  I  seize  my  tender  bit  of  lamb — 

L> - m  me,  there  I  had  her  as  dead  as  mutton.  [Aside. 

Miss  P.  (n.)  No,  I  am  not  yet  equipped  for  an  elope¬ 
ment,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence  still,  l  have  not  got 
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with  me  a  casket  of  jewels  1  have  prepared,  rather  too 
valuable  to  leave  behind. 

Tagg.  That  is  of  some  consequence,  indeed,  to  me. 

My  diamond,  my  pearl. 

Then  be  a  good  girl 
Until  1  come  to  you  again 

Miss  P.  Come  back  again  in  the  disguise  immediately, 
and  if  fortune  favours  faithful  lovers’  vows,  I  will  contrive 
to  slip  out  to  you. 

Tagg.  Dispose  of  me,  lovely  creature,  as  you  please ;  but 
don’t  forget  the  casket. 

Little  Pickle  runs  in ,  l.  2w//e. 

Little  P.  Graune!  granne  ! 

Miss  P.  What  rude  interruption  is  this  ? 

Little  P.  Nothing  at  all— only  father  is  coming,  that’s 
all. 

Tagg.  The  devil  he  is — what  a  catastrophe !  [ Both  rise . 

Miss  P.  One  last  adieu  !  [Embracing.]  Think  you  we 
shall  ever  meet  again  ? 

f  They  find  themselves  fastened  together,  and  struggle . 

Tagg.  1) - li  me!  If  1  think  we  shall  ever  part. 

Miss  P.  [Tenderly.]  Don’t  detain  me  ;  won't  you  let  me 
go  ? 

Tagg.  Zounds  !  I  wish  you  were  gone. 

[  They  struggle,  and  at  last  get  free,  and  run  off  differ¬ 
ent  ways  ;  Miss  Pickle,  r.,  Tagg ,  l. 

Enter  Old  Pickle,  l.  2nd  e. 

Old  P.  Well,  all’s  not  so  bad  as  I  feared — he  is  not  yet 
rone  to  sea,  and  Margery  assures  me  I  shall  see  him  e’er 
ong,  quite  another  thing  from  what  he  was — But  now  let 
ne  look  after  my  sister — though  she  made  me  play  the  fool, 
’ll  take  care  to  prevent  her — 1  must  not  give  up  the  consols 

o - but  odso,  I  have  not  yet  seen  my  daughter  ;  I’ll  to 

ter  first,  lest  young  yeo,  yeo,  yeo,  should  get  her  ship’t 
,ff — and  when  I  have  secured  fifteen,  I’ll  look  after  fifty — 
>ut  who’s  coming  here  ?  I’ll  conceal  myself  and  watch. 

[ Retires  up  a  IP 

Enter  Miss  Pickle,  with  a  casket ,  r. 

Miss  P.  [ Passing  over  to  the  bower.]  Mr.  T 
"agg — I  hope  he  is  returned — how  I  tremble — kin 
uide  your  votary’s  feeble  steps— Oh,  my  dear  M 
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take  the  casket,  and  let  us  make  haste,  that  we  may  escape 
before  my  brother  comes. 

[Catches  hold  of  Little.  Pickle ,  to  ho  is  behind  the  bower,  dis¬ 
guised  as  Tagg.  Little  Pickle  kissing  her  hand.  They  run 
towards  Old  Pickle ,  who  comes  forward  and  stops  them. 

Old  P.  (l.)  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant,  ina’am  ! 
— well  said,  fifty,  egad — sir,  your  most  obsequious,  Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Romeo — John — William — Thomas,  [Cal¬ 
ling  the.  Servants.]  You  shan’t  want  attendants,  mighty 
prince ;  but  mayhap  you  had  rather  sleep  in  a  castle,  great 
hero,  we  have  a  convenient  goal  close  by — where  you’ll  be 
very  safe,  most  illustrious  chief. 

Enter  R.  and  l.  Servants. 

Miss  P ,  (r.)  Heavens  !  a  jail !  poor  dear  Mr.  Tagg,  a 
victim  to  his  love  for  me — oh,  let  us  implore  his  forgive¬ 
ness — intreat  him  to  release  you.  [To  Tagg. 

Little  P.  (c.)  [Kneels  and  throws  off  his  disguise  as  Tagg , 
and  appears  in  his  oicn  hair ,  though  still  in  the  sailor's  drew.] 
Thus  let  me  implore  for  pardon,  and  believe,  that  a  repen¬ 
tance  so  sincere  as  mine  will  never  suffer  ij|y  heart  again 
to  wander  from  it’s  duty  towards  bi*n.  r 

Old  P.  What’s  this !  my  son.  [Exit  Miss  Pickle,  R.  in  an¬ 
ger;  embracing  Little  Pickle .]  Odds  my  heart,  I’m  glad  to  see 
bjm  once  more — Oh,  you  dear  little  fellow ! — but, you  wick¬ 
ed  scoundrel,  how  did  you  dare  play  me  such  tricks  ? 

Little JP.  Tricks!  Oh,  sir,  recollect  you  have  kindly 
pardonea  them  already  !  and  now  you  must  intercede  for 
me  with  my  aunt,  that  I  may  have  her  forgiveness  too,  for 
preventing  her  from  eloping,  as  she  designed,  with  her  ten¬ 
der  swain,  Mr.  Tagg. 

Old  P.  Mr. Tagg;  odso,  then  the  consols  were  sinking 
apace,  but  you  have  raised  them  once  more. 

Little  P.  And  do  you  then  indeed,  sir,  sincerely  forgive 
me,  and  forget  all  my  follies  ? 

Old  P.  Forget  ’em,  ah !  had  you  vexed  me  as  much  again , 
I  should  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  happiness  of  this  mo- 

n,ent-  9W  .  ^ ~ 

great ^Little  P.Jimm  sir,  my  joy  is  then  complete,  and '1  will 

in  this  hhJttajje'Otfewl.  [  Comes  forward. 

Hy  ? — this 

0 - m  mtjNALE  and  CHORUS— Liitle  Pickle. 

Miss  P.  ( 

nient,  and  wDear  sir,  once  more  receive  me, 

And  take  me  to  your  arms, 
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Little  J3.  Tricks, 
pardonea  them  already  ; 
me  with  my  aunt,  that  I  muj 
preventing  her  from  eloping,  as  t,. 
der  swain,  Mr.  Tagg. 

Old  P.  Mr. Tagg;  odso,  then  the  coi, 
apace,  but  you  have  raised  them  once  mote. 

Little  P.  And  do  you  then  indeed,  sir,  sincet^ 
me,  and  forget  all  my  follies  ? 

Old  P.  Forget  ’em,  ah  1  had  you  vexed  me  as  much  aga 
I  should  he  more  than  repaid  by  the  happiness  of  this  n 
ment.  ow* 


great Little  P.Jmm*  sir,  my  joy  is  then  complete,  and|l  v\ 
in  this  hiJBoresoftwl.  {Comes forwat 

tty  ? — this 
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ment,  and  wDear  sir,  once  more  receive  me, 

And  take  me  to  your  arms, 
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Nor  drive  me  forth  to  wander 
Exposed  to  rude  alarms 

My  }  duty,  love,  obedience. 

This  penitence  refuse, 
Then  ne’er  adopt  another  child, 


For 


V  he  ) 


i  I  (  alone  t  am  ;  y°ara ■ 

Chorus — My  duty,  love,  &c. 


S  is  } 


Our 


my 


joy  is  then  completed. 


Would  but  each  generous  heart, 
With  partial  favour  smiling, 

Applaud  the  artless  jest. 

The  object  of  these  childish  pranks 
Was  barely  to  amuse  ’em  ; 

Then  censure  not  a  school-boy’s  faults. 
But  laugh  at,  and  excuse  ’em. 


*»  ,v. 
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Chorus — The  object  of  my  duty,  love, 


THE  END. 
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